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A Word with Our Subscribers 


There are a good many more of you than last month. Every mail 
brings us substantial proof that the new MAGAZINE is appreciated. We 
have received numerous cordial letters from all over the United States, 
warm words of encouragement, promises of help in our campaign for 
subscriptions. Best of all, many of these promises have materialized. 
Subscription Clubs of ten or more members are forming every day. 


OUR SUBSCRIPTION CAMPAIGN 

A month ago we set a high mark. We said we intended to get ten 
thousand new subscriptions within a year, and a large part of them by the 
time of the International Congress in March. We still hope to touch that 
mark. With your help there’s no doubt of it. 

Will you take a few copies and show them to your neighbors? Let us 
know how many you need. 

Will you mentior the MAGAZINE at the next meeting of your 
Circle or Club? 

Will you organize a subscription Club? The MAGAZINE will be 
sent for a year to a member of a club of ten or more for forty cents—four 
dollars for the ten. It will be sent to any single address for fifty cents, 
or ten cents for three months. 

We have a special offer to make to anyone who can organize a club 
of fifteen or more members. Won’t you write us about it? 


THE FIRST ‘‘SONE THOUSAND” STATE 

Our subscribers in each of several of the most interested States will, 
we hope, soon begin to approach the One Thousand Mark. Some one State 
will reach that mark first. As soon as that happens we will send a gift 
that we are confident will be appreciated to every club circle, or affiliated 
organization in that State. It will be a noteworthy event, and will be 
fitly marked. 

A report of the results of the subscription campaign will be made at 
the March meeting in Washington. We hope it may be possible to report 
that more than one State has reached the One Thousand Mark by that 
time. 


THIS IS YOUR MAGAZINE 
If any thought occurs to you concerning the subscription campaign, 
the policy of the MAGAZINE, its plan, its articles, won’t you write it to 
us? We want to know what you like—what you dislike; how we can 
improve the MAGAZINE; how it can be made more helpful to you 
individually. If your message is only two or three lines on a postal card 


we will value it. This is intended to be your MAGAZINE. Help us to 
make it so. 
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CHILDHOOD 


By Mrs. Theodore W. Birney 


With an introduction by G. STANLEY HALL 

As the founder and promoter 
of the National Congress of 
Mothers, and for many years its 
president, the author of this book 
comes to her subject with an 
authority based on wide and 
thoughtful experience. 


Her aim is to bring parents and 
children into closer and more sym- 
pathetic relations. She believes that 
parental love should be supple- 
mented by knowledge of the child’s 
mental, moral, and physical nature. 

Some of the chapter headings 
are: Fear, Anxiety and Griet; 
Fresh Air and Respiration ; CoOper- 
ation between Home and School; 
Individuality ; Adolescence; The 
Christian Spirit in the Home. 


Cloth, 1r2mo. $1.00; postpaid, $1.10 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS - NEW YORK 








The Delicate SKin 
of Children 
Requires 


the use of a soap that combines 
healing, cleansing, sweetening 
and disinfecting qualities. 


Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 


is not only a fine toilet soap, 
but is a specific for skin and 
scalp diseases. Cures chafings, 
skin eruptions, dandruff. 


Use It Daily 
in the Nursery. 


Recommended by physicians. 


For sale by druggists, or mailed for 30c. by 
The C. N. Crittenton Co., 115 Fulton St., New York. 





Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute. 
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THIN BABY 


To be thin, for a baby, is to 
be deprived of its natural 
ease; to suffer a little; to 
wear a sad, pinched face; to 
live on the edge of sickness; 
to grow imperfectly; and to 
lose the power of resisting 
disease. 

When a baby is thin it 
needs more fat than it gets 
from its food; it is starved, 
fat-starved. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


is the easiest fat it can& 
have. p 
Half of Scott’s Emul- 


sion is taken by babies! 











All Druggists ; 50c. and $1.00. 
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FROM EARLIEST INFANCY 


igs t Food for the Baby 
utmost importance. 


Borden’s Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk 


Stands Without a Peer. 


Send for “‘Baby’s Biography.” 
BorDEN’s CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 
Est. fad “* Teaders of Quality”” New York 
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THE PRESIDENT’S DESK. 

THE valuable paper on “Prevention of Tuberculosis in Infants and Chil- 
dren,” by Samuel McC. Hamill, M.D., of Philadelphia, which was published 
last year in the MaGazINneE, has been reprinted in pamphlet form by the Board 

of Control of State Institutions of Iowa, to be dis- 


PUBLICATION tributed to mothers and teachers. It is so clear and 
OF DR.HAMILL’S practical that it should have wide circulation. The 
PAPER ON Iowa Congress is to be congratulated on interesting a 


TUBERCULOSIS — State Board to publish the pamphlet. Every mother 
BY IOWA BOARD should own it and read it. Tuberculosis no longer can 
OF CONTROL be regarded as a necessary disease. It is preventable. 
It is also contagious, and science has revealed the causes, 

and also the means that will check its ravages. Excellent work has been done 
in the mill district of Philadelphia, sending a wagon through the streets demon- 
strating the development of tuberculosis and educating the people as to the 
latest scientific discoveries as to prevention and treatment. 

The subject is one that appeals to every one, for the disease may enter 
any home, and every home that has it is a plague spot in the community. 

Physicians have made wonderful progress in discovering the germs of 
disease, and are now devoting as much time to prevention as to cure. With 
unselfish devotion to humanity, many of them have sacrificed their lives to the 
pursuit of knowledge in regard to disease, and many others are giving their 
time and means to wiping out tuberculosis through education of the people con- 
cerning it. When mothers know more of the causes of disease, the health of 
the commuity will improve more than is possible in any other way. 
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ENGLAND has followed the example of the United States, and under a new 
act of Parliament women probation officers have been appointed in London to 
deal with first offenders. They will visit them in their homes, and do all in 

their power to prevent a recurrence of any offense 


PROBATION against law and order. 

OFFICERS IN Canada is earnestly working to secure the enact- 
ENGLAND AND ~ ment of juvenile court and probation laws. Mr. W. L. 
CANADA Scott, President of the Children’s Aid Society in 


Ottawa, has visited and spoken to large organizations 
in Montreal and Quebec, and these cities will probably begin probation work 
among the children without waiting for Parliament's enactment of probation 
laws. Ottawa has had two probation officers for two years, and has found the 
system so valuable that other Canadian cities are interested in the work. 


MAGISTRATE GORMAN sits every day in the Detention House in Philadel- 
phia, hearing the cases of all children under sixteen who may be arrested. In 
a city of a million and a half inhabitants there are few days when there are not 

twenty or twenty-five cases to be heard, and there are 
CHRISTMAS IN — usually ten to twenty children held in Detention House 
A DETENTION until suitable disposition can be made of their cases. 
HOUSE Magistrate Gorman was determined that not a 

single child should remain in the Detention House for 
Christmas Day. Judge Ferguson, of the Juvenile Court, was equally desirous 
to make the day a happy one for the children and to dispose of every case. 
One boy had been so troublesome to his family that they positively refused to 
receive him, and until some other place could have been found he would have 
spent his Christmas in the Detention House. 

The policeman who brought him in said, “Judge, I have a lot of children 
of my own. I'll take him home with me over Christmas.” [ven the police- 
men joined the Judge and Magistrate in their efforts to give the children a 
happy Christmas. On the next court day the boy came in with the policeman, 
smiling and happy, feeling that the Court was his friend, not his prosecutor. 
He went to the Carter Republic with a spirit far different from his feeling 
if he had not met the kindly interest of Court and police. 

Thus, Philadelphia had the proud record on Christmas Day, 1907, of 
having no children in detention awaiting hearing or trial, and no children in 
station houses or prisons. All honor to the officials who made this possible. 


The Delineator has inaugurated an important movement in finding a home 
for every homeless child. It reaches every section of the country, and each 
month it publishes the picture and history of several homeless little ones. 

Three hundred applications were recently received 

A HOME FOR for one child, and they came from excellent homes, 

EVERY CHILD where there was a real desire to have the child as a 
member of the family. 

There can be no doubt of the statement that every child is happier and 
more self-reliant who has a father and mother and normal family life. The 
difficulty in the past has been to bring the homeless child and the childless home 
together. The Delineator is endeavoring to be the medium through which this 
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may be accomplished, and has called to its aid the National Congress of 
Mothers and all the home- finding associations in the country. The fact that 
homes may be reached in this way, which are never reached by any charitable 
association, gives a much wider opportunity to help the homeless little ones. 

The National Congress of Mothers would be glad to hear from women in 
every State who are able and willing to investigate homes in their vicinity. 
Traveling expenses will be paid. It is an opportunity for real service, and it 
is hoped that many women will send their names to the President of the Con- 
gress as willing to be called on when necessary for this service. 


No mother who has seen the children in large orphanages could wish such 
a life for any little one. 


Important Information About the 
Washington Congress in March. 


The International Congress on the cludes every State President, will meet 
Welfare of the Child will hold its ses- Monday, March gth, at three P. M. 
sion at the Metropolitan M. E. Church, The Committee on Credentials will be 
4¥2 and C streets, Washington. The at the Shoreham all day March oth, 
headquarters of the Congress will be 5. registration of delegates, and on 
the Shoreham. the morning of Tuesday, March roth. 


Mrs. Arthur A. Birney, 1516 ; : 
ia ache Every delegate will receive a card 
lwenty-second street, Washington, ' 


D. C., is chairman of local committee from the Credential Committee which 
of arrangements. will admit to the opening of the Inter- 
It is expected that the railroads will "tional Congress at the White House, 
give the usual rate of one fare and a_ to reserved seats at all meetings and 
third for the round trip. Mrs. E. M. to other functions. Members of cir- 
Thacher, Florence, New Jersey, is cles or associations who are not ap- 
chairman of the Transportation Com- pointed as delegates may receive the 
mittee, and will reply to inquiries con- full privileges of the Congress by be- 
cerning railroads. coming Associate members, by the 
The Board of Managers, which in- payment of $2.00. 


Associate Membership 


Along with its campaign for new subscribers the MAGAZINE will make 
a campaign for more Associate Members. The Associate Member pays $2.00 
a year and a subscription to the MAGAzINE is included in this. The Associate 
Member helps to support the national work of the Congress. Such a member 
is personally and directly interested in every new circle that is formed, in 
every piece of helpful literature that the Congress circulates, and every one of 
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its successful activities. Associate Membership also gives privileges at such 
meetings as that at Washington, next month; privileges that cannot be given 
to everyone who attends the meetings. There should be in every local club 
or circle, that is affiliated with the Congress or organized under it, a few 
women who are So interested in the work as to wish for a membership. We 
would like to find these few in each club (in some clubs there may be a great 
many) and add them to our membership roll within the next few. weeks. 
Names and addresses, accompanied by the membership fee ($2.00), may be 
sent to Mrs. Edwin C. Grice, National Secretary, 3308 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





Character Building’ 


By MRS. THEODORE W. BIRNEY 








Feeling, knowing, willing, doing— 
these are the four great currents of 
human life which unite in the won- 
drous stream of character and flow on 
toward the ocean of eternity. It is 
of great advantage if the source of 
these streams be pure, if angels of 
righteousness, in the garb of good 
motives, stand ever on guard at the 
fountain-heads of being. 

Feeling forms a large part of our 
physical and mental life. Through 
feeling we are conscious of ourselves 
and our environment. We feel warm 
or cold or hungry, sick or well, hope- 
ful or despairing, melancholy or gay, 
amiable or perverse, affectionate and 
confiding, or jealous and suspicious. 
The very young child lives in’ the 
realm of feeling. His bodily sensa- 
tions are those about which he knows 
most; he is comfortable or uncom- 
fortable as he is properly or improp- 
erly nourished and cared for. There 
is no effort at repression of any of his 
emotions. His feelings of pleasure, 
pain, surprise, anger, affection or 
mirthfulness are expressed with the 





* By permission of The Butterick Publishing 
Company and F. A. Stokes Company. 


utmost spontaneity, regardless of cir- 
cumstance or personality. For in- 
stance, a teething baby will fret and 
cry aloud, no matter how distressing 
the sound may be to its perhaps dan- 
gerously ill mother, and yet no one 
could call the baby selfish or incon- 
siderate; but, on the other hand, the 
unruly boy of eight who continues 
with some boisterous indoor game 
after being told that the noise is bad 
for his sick mother shows a lack of 
right feeling, which calls for the most 
judicious management. The difference 
between the infant and the boy is that 
difference which is as vast as all 
creation, the difference between igno- 
rance and knowledge. The baby does 
not know; the boy does. 

Following knowledge, comes will- 
ing, and then doing. If the child is 
clear in his mind as to what is right for 
him to do, and he fails to do it, then 
he is doing worse than standing still— 
he is retrograding. Poor little chap! 
he is missing an opportunity to 
strengthen himself for the conflicts 
later on when victory or defeat will 
possess a significance far beyond the 
ken of his childish brain. May we not 
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lose sight of our gwn impatience and 
irritability with him in the sense of 
our great opportunity to help him? 

For centuries the cry of earnest, 
prayerful, resolute parents has been, 
“How can we make our boys and girls 
into men and women of fine, strong 
character?” To-day, this very mo- 
ment, myriads of men and women are 
crying out in their souls, ‘How can we 
help our sons and daughters to de- 
velop as they should?” In the past 
the burden rested with the parents; 
to-day they share it with their chil- 
dren, and the partnership is so sweet, 
the burden of character development 
so inexpressibly precious. If mam- 
ima has been impatient, she gathers her 
little brood about her and tells them 
she is so sorry for the impatient 
words—such words are always wrong, 
no matter who says them; will they 
help her to be patient, will they come 
quickly to her side and kiss her if 
they think she feels troubled or cross? 
Such mothers and fathers will say to 
their children, “I am sure you want 
to be brave, true, strong men and 
women.” And, best of all, they will 
strive with might and main to be brave 
and true and strong themselves, that 
they may look into their children’s 
eyes and say, “This way is best; it 
seems hard, but you will be glad 
some day.” The very foundation of 
character is sincerity—honesty and 
truthfulness are but other names for 
the same thing—and if parents con- 
tinually set their children an example 
of insincerity, of what avail are ser- 
mons and maxims from their lips? In 
every way children fashion their con- 
duct after that of the adults about 
them. If vou will note carefully, your 
observation will confirm my statement. 
I should have said more especially, 


Character 
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young children. A little girl whose 
mother habitually lost her temper at 
the telephone began to use the same 
tone with her companions and dolls— 
an object-lesson the mother was wise 
enough to take quickly to heart, en- 
deavoring to undo the mischief her 
own weakness had -wrought in her 
child. Alas, the evil is not always 
recognized in time to be remedied. 
3iography is an excellent aid in 
character-building. Children want to 
be like their heroes; simply written 
lives of truly great men and women 
are wonderfully stimulating to child- 
ish endeavor to live up to an ideal. 

Parents should be very ready with 
the smile of recognition, a glad “Oh, 
John, I am so happy to see that you 
are really trying to do as your father 
wishes,” or, “Nellie, it was very sweet 
in you to be so patient with your 
little sisters this morning; I can never 
tell you what a comfort you are to 
me.” Do not those words go further 
toward establishing in John and Nel- 
lie the beautiful attributes of respect 
and patience than any number of 
lectures would accomplish? There are 
those who object to praise or encour- 
agement on the ground that it weak- 
ens rather than strengthens character. 
Praise that lacks the ring of sincerity 
will harm, but a word or a glance— 
it need not be more—of recognition, 
of honest effort, can never harm, and 
may be most lasting in its effect for 
good. 

Ask yourself where you can be and 
do your best. Is it not in an atmos- 
phere of friends who have faith in 
you, who not only love you, but who 
believe that you are all that your soul 
in its best moments longs to be? 
Volumes might be made from the arti- 
cles that have been written on charac- 
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ter building, and vet a comparatively 
few words will suffice to cover all that 
you or I need know concerning that 
which is most vital in the development 
of our children’s characters. Let us 
be honest with ourselves, first of all. 
Are we patient, respectful, polite, sin- 
cere, reverent, diligent, prompt, perse- 
vering, painstaking, appreciative, re- 
ceptive, hopeful, consistent, tender, 
affectionate, decisive and courageous ? 
It is a long list of qualities, but it 
takes all those and others to make up 
a rounded and symmetrical character. 
If you find vourself deficient in this or 
that attribute, do not be discouraged. 
You can be what you will, and you 
can make of your very shortcomings 
a means of discipline and develop- 
ment. 

Fortunate are the children whose 
training and environment are such as 
to establish habits of all the virtues, 
who are trained in habits of reverence, 
honesty, courtesy, etc. Habit is indeed 
“ten natures,” and will stand by one 
under stress and strain that would 
weaken the average moral fibre ; hence, 
it behooves us each day to see that 
uninterrupted habit has an opportu- 
nity to perform its marvelous work in 
the moral nature and in the wonder- 
ful brain cells which register with such 
unerring accuracy all that is said and 
done. 

From the practical viewpoint of 
everyday life, there are several ele- 
ments of character that go far to- 
ward enabling their possessor to 
achieve a lasting and legitimate suc- 
cess in life. First I should place hon- 
esty 





and here let me remind parents 
that many children are dishonest 
through ignorance; they literally do 
not realize the serious nature of dis- 
honesty, and cannot see why it is 


worse to tell a falsehood, or even take 
change from a forbidden purse, than 
to tear their clothing through care- 
lessness or to be overbearing and in- 
solent with a subordinate. Such chil- 
dren need to be given object-les- 
sons in simple justice, and it should 
be clearly shown them on what a tot- 
tering basis their own cherished pos- 
sessions and plans would rest if dis- 
honesty were the rule rather than the 
exception. 

One mother used the following il- 
lustration with her boy of seven, 
whose falsehoods were not of the 
fictitious character due to a vivid im- 
agination, but on one or two occasions 
had been of a deliberate order with 
unpleasant consequences to others. 
She said, “It is very, very wrong to 
tell falsehoods, Arthur. Suppose 
Uncle James should come here in a 
carriage to take you out to the farm, 
and the maid should tell him you were 
not at home, to spite you for playing 
tricks upon her; would you not feel 
very angry with her, and would it not 
seem a dreadful thing to you for her 
to have told such a story? And yet 
you did almost the same thing the 
other day. Will you promise to come 
to mother when you feel like telling 
a story? I will not scold you, dear, 
but we will talk it over, and I know 
my little bov loves his white, shining 
shield of truth too much to let even 
one little black story rest on it.” 

The white, shining shield of truth so 
appealed to his imagination that there- 
after each night he would ask his 
mother if she saw any little black 
spots on his “white, shining shield,” 
and when she would reply with a 
sweet glance deep down into his eves, 


“T do not see any spots on the out- 
side, Arthur, but God and you are the 
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only ones who ki®w about the inside 
of the shield,” he would nestle up 
close to her and say, “The inside is 
all right, mamma;’ and thus was 
quickly eradicated a noisome weed 
which in a less carefully tended garden 
might have grown apace and choked 
the fair blossoms about it. 

Next to honesty I should place de- 
cision. Many a man and woman fails 
for lack of this quality. They are 
energetic, capable and willing, but 
they let opportunities slip past them 
because they cannot decide what is 
best until the opportunities are gone 
and they realize too late the price 
their vacillation has cost. The boy is 
truly “father to the man;” let him 
make decisions wherever practicable, 
and teach him to abide by them. In 
a hundred small ways he can _ be 
trained to make choice of material 
things, and the exercise of decision in 
this direction will enable him the more 
quickly to make a wise choice in mat- 
ters of greater moment. If he is pur- 
chasing cravats, give him so many min- 
utes to decide which he will take, and 
caution him against ever expressing 
a verbal regret once his choice is made. 
Do not let him hover about the counter 
while his parcel is being wrapped, but 
see that he turns resolutely away and 
interests himself with other gvods. 
Again, if he has decided, after care- 
ful thought and consultation, that he 
would rather spend the summer vaca- 
tion at the seashore with his aunt than 
on the farm with his uncle, do not let 
him change his plans at the last min- 
ute, even though he may have changed 
his mind. Such training will enable 
him to acquire habits of self-reliance 
and save him the miseries of that men- 
tal see-saw, “Shall I do this or shall I 
do that?” To-day it is this, to-morrow 


it is that, until resolution grows weak 
and inaction spreads its sickly hue 
over every mental concept. 

Next in order should come punct- 
uality, which includes consideration 
for others, courtesy, and several vir- 
tues beside. It is a lesson best taught 
and longest remembered by allowing 
the pupil to experience the unpleasant 
consequences of tardiness. I know 
one little girl who became the soul of 
punctuality in a single day. Her 
mother and father had planned to take 
her down the river on an afternoon 
excursion. On account of her tardi- 
ness they missed the boat by five min- 
utes. Before they left home her 
mother knew they would be too late, 
but she and her husband took the 
long ride on a hot July day at two 
o'clock in order that the little daughter 
they so tenderly loved might be spared 
the disappointments and serious incon- 
venience that would attend her all 
through life unless she overcame a 
habit of tardiness, which had de- 
veloped during a long visit with an 
aunt who was under the mistaken im- 
pression that to teach a child punct- 
uality it was necessary to assume all 
responsibility in the case, and to begin 
to remind her an hour before the time 
for departure that she must really be 
ready to leave in a few minutes. The 
little girl in question, I hardly need 
add, received no scolding. The fact 
that her tardiness had been the cause 
of disappointment not only to herself 
but to her mother and father as well 
emphasized her lesson as no mere 
words could have done. 

A final word as to perseverance, for 
it is the veritable keystone of the arch 
of endeavor. Watch your boys and 
girls; if they begin things, whether 
it be a fort in the sand at the seashore, 
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fashioned by baby fingers, or things 
of greater consequence undertaken at 
school and at home, see that they 
finish them, and try as far as practi- 
cable to establish the habit of complet- 
ing one thing before another is under- 
taken. On the other hand, train your 
children to leave their work as 
promptly and thoroughly as their play. 


Everywhere one sees men and women 
whose to-days are darkened by the 
shadows of yesterday’s and to-mor- 
row's burdens. 

In conclusion, let us help our chil- 
dren to a full comprehension of the 
lines : 

No work is futile that is nobly planned; 

No deed is little if but greatly done. 





A Banner in a Hallway. 


The Brownlee System of 
Child Training 


The system of character-building 
worked out by Miss Jane Brownlee at 
the Lagrange School, Toledo, Ohio, is 
founded on the psychological truth 
that thoughts are things, and that chil- 
dren may be taught to use their 
thought-power ‘in developing charac- 
ter. 

The first step was a series of five- 
minute talks with the children on the 


power of thought, impressing upon 
their minds that each individual must 
do his own thinking; that his mind 
needs food as does the body, and is 
nceurished by the material we feed it. 
Gradually the thought was developed 
that the mind is one of the instru- 
ments of the self, and then began a 
series of lessons on the use and con- 
trol of the thought-power. 
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A word was chosen for each month 
of the school year to express the cen- 
tral idea for that month: September, 
Kindness; October, Cleanliness; No- 
vember, Obedience; December, Self- 
control; January, Courtesy and Cheer- 
fulness; February, Work; March, 
Honor; April, Honesty, Truthfulness 
and Clean Language; May and June, 
Manners and Review of the year. 

The aim is not to have the teacher 
talk or lecture on these subjects, but to 


brought in by the children and often 
committed to memory by the class. 

The lessons in honor produced the 
happiest effects on the care of the 
school-property and on the discipline 
of the school, and this led naturally to 
a study of property rights and of the 
duty of the children to all those in 
authority. Many incidents show the 
children’s grasp of these ideas and 
the practical helpfulness of the moral 
lessons they learned. 





The Sanitary Offic 


bring out the children’s ideas. Often 
a subject is sub-divided, and one head 
taken for each week in the month— 
as Obedience in the home, in the 
school, to the laws of health, and to 
the moral law. 

Every month the word for that 
month was beautifully lettered on the 
blackboard in each schoolroom, as 
well as on a large banner in the en- 
trance hall. Gems of thought from 
poetry, and prose on the subject were 


vr and his Squad 


The whole work done in the school 
may be well summed up in these 
words: “No man can instruct others 
in anything. He can, however, awaken 
thought and arouse impulse and this 
is all there is of teaching—to supply 
an atmosphere in which thought can 
germinate and grow.” 

The children now had some con- 
sciousness of their thought-power, 
and the next step was to teach them 
how to direct and use it by giving 
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them a share in the management of 
the school. Accordingly plans were 
adopted for a school-city, and after 
some changes, resulted as follows: 

1. Each grade is a ward. 

2. First to fifth grade is the non- 
voting population. 

3. Fifth to eighth grade is voting 
population. , 

4. Seventh and eighth grades only 
are eligible to office. 

5. The mayor must come from the 
graduating class. 

6. Officers for five 
months, so two elections are held vear- 


are elected 
lv. A week before an election a nom- 
inating convention is held, managed 
according to parliamentary 
During the election the invariable rule 


usage. 


is “Say all the good you can of your 
candidate, not one word against his 
opponent.” This is a help to the chil- 
dren to distinguish between positive 
and negative teaching. The elections 
are very exciting, but have not af- 
fected friendships nor embittered de- 
feated candidates. 

One of the boys elected mayor said, 
“It means that I am to do the best | 
can for all the people of Lagrange 
City all the time. I shall try to do 
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so.” A girl, only thirteen, elected 
mayor, said, “If they elect me, I shall 
think always of the work and never 
of myself.” lour officers are elected, 
mayor, sanitary chief, treasurer and 
city clerk. The sanitary chief appoints 
inspectors in the various wards. These 
officers meet with the principal at 
stated times and make suggestions 
about the school. There is no police 
supervision and the officers do not sit 
in judgment on the acts of the citizens. 
The duties of the sanitary chief are 
next to the mayor in importance; he 
examines the schoolrooms and must 
see that the building and grounds are 
kept free from debris of any kind. 
Once a month a citizens’ meeting is 
held at which the mayor presides and 
reports from all officers and inspectors 
are read. The experiment has been 
a success and it is believed that the 
children are being really trained in 
business integrity and in the duties of 
citizenship. It teaches reverence for 
law and order, affords practice in pub- 
lic speaking, a knowledge of the mean- 
ing of representative government and 
the elements of true politics. It is a 
method of moral training and a prep- 
aration of the children for real life. 


Children’s Table Manners 


By MRS. A. R. RAMSEY 


Children’s table manners are some- 
times a problem to parents who weigh 
the advantages of a trained courtesy 
against the disadvantages of making 
a meal a period of drill, where fre- 
quent, if not incessant, “don’ts” in- 
terfere with health and comfort. 

Yet in this, as in most other direc- 
tions, a child learns to do by doing; 


and it is unfortunate to leave his table 
training until one must choose be- 
tween this public discipline and the 
rude behavior so often endured. 

The English rule works well in the 
average home of that country, where 
the children, no less engaging, no 
less kindly than our own, are certain- 
ly more conventionally trained and do 
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not absorb so mauch attention and 
energy at table. 

But many Americans seem to have 
a rooted objection to a trained manner, 
to anything which is not “natural,” 
and it might be difficult to convince 
some fathers and mothers that while 
the oldest and the youngest may meet 
at breakfast, the evening dinner is for 
the older children and the grown-ups 
only, the younger children being ex- 
cused from its ceremonies until they 
can sit through the carving and serv- 
ing of courses with decorum and 
patience. 

Ht may be most amusing to have a 
tot in his high chair, conducting him- 
self as his few months’ experience of 
life dictates, but when he really takes 
his seat at the family board he cannot 
be permitted to be quite so “natural.” 

Before a child comes to table at all 
he should have been taught to follow 
in some fashion the prescribed ritual. 

He should have learned to use his 
spoon and fork properly (no easy 
task for tiny hands), to avoid soiling 
the cloth, to refrain from drinking 
when the mouth is full, or from the 
handling of the glass with unwiped 
fingers, or the careless laying down of 
bones, or fruits, or fork and knife. 

Of course accidents will happen and 
must be regarded as such, rebellions 
will break out and must be met, but 
what is done occasionally does not 
count; it is the long training which 
crystallizes instruction into habits 
which tells. 

Rapid eating has more to condemn 
it than mere politeness—it is held to 
be a factor in making dyspeptics, and 
children should therefore be trained 
in deliberation at table. 

The ugly habit of eating and drink- 
ing together is under the same criti- 


cism, and if this be explained to older 
children, it helps them to overcome the 
fault. 

The training in the observation of 
another's needs and the quiet handing 
of small articles comes when the chil- 
dren are fairly at the table, but in the 
main has to be insisted upon. When 
no waitress is employed, this pass- 
ing of food must be more carefully 
supervised, and it is a wise mother 
who begins before confusion at meals 
is working against her. 

\ certain mother, persuaded of 
this, contrived to make her four little 
girls very proud of the family table, 
and they considered waiting on it a 
privilege. Each meal saw one or the 
other of them ready to serve when 
the family sat down. There was no 
waitress, and while the cook bore the 
burden of dishes too heavy for small 
hands, the children in turn saw to the 
quiet ordering of all details and so, 
learning to wait, learned the courtesy 
they exacted. 

In most of our city homes the 
father does not return for luncheon. 
When this is the case it gives a golden 
opportunity for drill in table manners, 
just as the other meals are oppor- 
tunities for example. No matter how 
informal the meal, the children should 
sit through it quietly—not silently— 
and the mother should gently and 
firmly insist upon her known rules. 
These she will make for herself—but 
whatever they may be, it is a help to 
the child to be instructed somewhat 
categorically. 

For instance, every child could be 
taught such a list as the following: 

Hands below the table. 

No elbows on the table. 

Fork in left hand when cutting. 
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Fork in right hand when eating 
food. 

Don’t speak with the mouth full. 

Don’t eat and drink together. 

Don’t take a second mouthful till 
the first is swallowed. 

Eat slowly and chew your food. 

Don’t say you don’t like the article 
offered. 

Take liquids from the side of the 
spoon, never from its point, unless 
you are ill. 

Never criticise a dish. 

Always keep your seat and never 
rise to reach anything on the table; 
ask for what you want, but if it is not 
on the table ask in a low tone so that 
no one but mother or the waitress 
hears. 

Always say “please” and “thank 
you,” and so on through the list of 
recognized signs of good breeding, 
which have become so commonplace 


to us through their observance that we 
hardly know they need to be taught. 

But, after all, the great power to 
teach lies in the child’s own power of 
observation. And how is he to ob- 
serve good manners if his parents and 
elders lack them? 

The father who reads his paper, or 
morning mail, all through breakfast, 
or the mother who nags at the maid 
or the family during any meal, hardly 
sets an example in good table man- 
ners. The older sisters who turn the 
dining room into the semblance of a 
restaurant of a railway station by ap- 
pearing in hats because they must 
hurry off to the next engagement; the 
young miss who absorbs all the con- 
versation as she chatters of her last 
interests; and, above all others, the 
family critic, who grumbles at every 
dish and comments on every failure 
surely these can not be held guiltless 
when the little ones fail. 





Manual Training for Unruly Boys 


By a Teacher of ‘‘Sloyd’”’ in a ‘‘Special School for Truants and 
Incorrigibles’’ in One of Our Large Cites. 


There was a time not long ago 
when manual training was classed 
among the “fads and frills.” It is not 
so classed to-day, but its full value in 
elementary education is still hardly 
recognized. What it can do for un- 
ruly and “backward” boys I know 
from personal experience. 

To develop the constructive, in 
place of the destructive, impulses is 
one of the most important factors in 
the education of boys, especially, and 
could we have manual work in all our 
regular schools it is my belief that 


the interest aroused would save many 
of the boys who are now slipping into 
truancy and waywardness. 

I have in mind the case of one boy 
who came to us one November. He 
looked well cared for, and we won- 
dered why he should be sent to a 
“truant and incorrigible” school. We 
soon found, however, that he was a 
most troublesome boy, doing many sly, 
underhand tricks in the classroom, 
annoying other boys, and keeping the 
class in confusion. This boy was ap- 
parently very lazy, and in fact quite 
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backward in all his grade work. After 
a few weeks in the woodwork shop 
his interest was aroused, and the 
whole nature of his work was changed. 
When I began to take a special inter- 
est in him, I went to his home. I 
found he had no mother, and a father 
so badly crippled with rheumatism he 
could work only at intervals. The 
father said to me: 


was not vicious, and had no bad habits, 
we felt the companionship of most of 
the boys at the Special School was not 
the thing for him, and his teachers 
worked very hard to encourage him 
to return to his regular school. 

In May we succeeded in accomplish- 
ing this. It was a heartbreaking time 
for him, but he went back to the old 
school. His former principal wanted 











'The Wood Working Class in a School for “* Truants and Incorrigibles.” 


“What have you done to my boy? 
If you had not come to the rescue, I 
do not know what would have become 
of him.” 

He said before the boy came to us 
he was constantly on the street, and 
the father could do nothing with him, 
but that since attending the Special 
School he stayed in the house most of 
the time “making things,” and that he 
never ran the streets at night any 
more, but tried to study. As this boy 


to know what we did to reform our 
boys; she said she never saw such 
changes, nor could have believed 
them possible. 

3ut only a beginning had been 
made. The treatment should have 
been continued. While the boy did 
not return to his former pranks, he 
became restless, and just as soon as he 
was fourteen he left school and went 
to work. It is my belief that if he 
had had manual work he would have 
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taken more of an education, which his 
father would have made any sacrifice 
to give him. As it was he did not 
even get as far as the sixth year. 

One little boy in our backward class, 
an orphan, who practically lives on the 
street, and who has been arrested a 
number of times, has developed an en- 
tirely new set of interests since he has 
had the manual work, and it is prob- 
ably true if that boy could only be kept 
busy with tools after he leaves the 
school, that his interest could be fully 
aroused for good, instead of for evil, 
and by night he would be tired out with 
a healthy fatigue, and ready for bed 
instead of full of excitement, ready to 
attend a cheap theatre or “moving 
picture” show. This little fellow is 
only ten and very small for his age, 
and so is not able to accomplish much 
in his woodwork; but to the teacher 
who has watched him and knows the 
intensity of his enthusiasm, these re- 
sults are significant. Toward Christ- 
mas he counted daily the number of 
pieces he would have to take home, 
and the uses of the different objects. 
On his return he was bursting with 
stories of how his aunt had hung his 
things in the “front room,” how she 
also rested her feet on the little foot- 
stool, and how his little sister plaved 
with the table and chairs. This little 
sister seems to occupy a big place in his 
thoughts, and he is always wanting to 
make something for her. Indeed he 
comes to every class with some definite 
idea of what he wants to make, and 
why he wants to make it. 

Woodwork and simple ironwork 
are fascinating to ninety-nine boys in 


a hundred. Every day there are boys 


who want to work all during recess, 


and then come up at two o'clock to 
see if | am going to stay, and to ask 
if they may work while I am there. 
The work is a pleasure, not a task. 

Not long ago I met one of our 
former pupils who said he was with 
an electrical company, and told me 
how much value his manual training 
had been; that he could not have had 
the position had he not had_ this 
foundation. It was very easy to keep 
that boy out of mischief when he was 
with us, by staying with him in the 
afternoon, and letting him work, but, 
just as surely as he left school with the 
other boys, he got with bad company, 
and into trouble. We were of course 
delighted to find that we had done 
something to save him after all. 

To us who are applying manual 
training every day to the most diffi- 
cult “cases” in the public schools, it 
seems that many of our children 
should never be “cases” at all, and 
that work with the hands throughout 
all their earlier course would have 
saved them from the possible humilia- 
tion of the “special school.” Here lies 
the solution, we think, for many a 
problem that now gets beyond the 
school and into the hands of the law. 
Houses of Detention and Juvenile 
courts are a long step in the right di- 
rection. But how much better and 
cheaper for the community to spend 
a little money in tools and materials 
early in the boy’s life and keep him 
out of courts of any kind. Boys are 
seldom bad. They are often mis- 
guided and untrained. But give them 
a healthy and happy interest in “mak- 
ing things” and they will seldom make 
trouble for themselves or others. 
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An Old Maid’s Children 


II. The One that Ate Anything 
By MARY E. MUMFORD 


“Mother, I’m going to invite Ann 
to our strawberry ‘vestibule!’ ” 

“Oh no, Betty, it isn’t the sort of 
thing Ann would enjoy. She doesn’t 
go to our church, and she wouldn't 
know anybody. I'm sure she would 
not care for it. Then there’s the 
baby—”’ 

“But I have invited her, mother.” 

“And she has accepted ?” 

“Yes, she has, and we've arranged it 
all beautifully. We are going to take 
the baby with us.” 

“Oh, very well, but you should have 
told me that in the beginning. If you 
are taking Ann as your guest of 
coufse you expect to pay for her sup- 
per from your own purse and will see 
that she has a very good time.” 

“Yes, mother. She said she could 
leave Tim a cold bite for his supper, 
and she could wheel the baby over 
to the village in his coach and they 
could have their supper at the church 
and get home long before bedtime. 
Now, isn’t that a very nice plan? Ann 
has not been out to a party since the 
baby came, and she has never been to 
a strawberry ‘vestibule’ in all her life. 
I hope it will be a pleasant day, for 
I’m going to walk over with them, 
and that will leave the pony cart for 
you and Aunt Jane.” 

Ann had been Mrs. Morrison’s 
maid. She had married Tim, the 
coachman, and they lived over the 
stable. Their baby had been Betty’s 
particular delight and care, and in all 


things concerning its welfare she gave 


her advice freely to its mother. 
Though only seven, she was a born 
manager. 

The day of the festival proved 
charming, and nothing interfered with 
3etty’s hospitable schemes. About 
half past five they reached the church 
and found the ladies of the parish 
hurrying about, looking very busy and 
important in coquettish white aprons, 
as they laid on long tables platters of 
cold chicken, dishes of potato salad, 
big pink hams trimmed with parslev 
and paper frills, glass bowls heaped up 
with strawberries, moulds of ice 
cream in all colors, layer cakes that 
made your mouth water, while huge 
bunches of pink laurel turned the sad 
church parlor into a bower of bloom. 

Ann’ was much impressed with the 
scene and warmed Betty’s heart with 
her words of praise, while she, with 
great importance, paid the cashier 
fifty cents each for two seats at the 
table, and they sat down to the feast. 
The baby tucked away in his mother’s 
lap was provided with a glass of 
milk—this by the thoughtfulness of 
Mrs. Morrison, who, seated not far 
away with Aunt Jane, was quietly en- 
joying Betty’s polite attentions to her 
guests. 

Presently the waiting ladies heaped 
their plates with meats and _ salads, 
and the baby, who had been sipping 
milk quite happily, refused to take a 
drop more, but helped himself in his 
primitive way to a fist full of potato 
salad. 
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“Oh Ann,” exclaimed Betty excited- 
ly, “He’s eating it!” 

“Tt won’t hurt ‘im, Miss Betty. I 
let him have a taste of everything 
that I’m eating. It suits ‘im. He’s 
weaned, you know, and now he ates 
like the rist of us. He won't take 
milk because he’d rather have tay; 
just show him the taypot once an it 
would astonish ye. He has his coffee 
too wid his father in the mornings, 
bless him!” 

By this time with a _ well-aimed 
lurch baby had grabbed a piece of 
chicken and was biting off large 
mouthfuls. 

“Really, Ann,’’ protested Betty, “he 
ought not to eat that meat.” 

‘An’ why not, darlint? Hasn’t he 
got teeth? An’ isn’t that a sign he’s 
to have mate to chew on?” 

Betty was silenced with this argu- 
ment; but when she found the infant 
was getting also a piece of ham she 
excused herself and appealed to her 
mother. 

“Oh dear,” she said anxiously, “I’m 
so worried about that baby. He has 
eaten hot biscuits and potato salad, 
and chicken and ham, and I’m so 
afraid he'll have a fit or something. 
Can’t you come and stop it, mother?” 

And Aunt Jane, who was looking 
at Anri, spoke up at this instant, 
“Worse than all, Elizabeth, she is feed- 
ing him pickles this very minute.” 
And théy all saw him screwing his 
mouth a bit, but taking down the sour 
tid-bit with evident relish. 

“T must go and speak to her,” said 
Aunt Jane rising excitedly, but Mrs. 
Morrison pulled her down again into 
her chair. 

“Its no use, Auntie, you can’t tell 
an ignorant mother anything. She 
thinks she knows it all. I’ve talked to 


Ann about this matter several times. 
The other day I was at her house and 
found the child sharing the family 
dinner of pork and beans. When I 
objected she replied, ‘But isn’t he the 
picture of health, Mrs. Morrison?’ 
And he truly is. So what can I say? 
Go back to your guests, little daugh- 
ter. They seem to be enjoying your 
treat very much, and there’s straw- 
berries, ice cream, and cake to come 
yet, you know.” 

“I do hope he won’t die,” sighed 
Betty as she slipped into her place 
again. “This is an awful ’sponsibility 
for me; I a’most feel as if I was to 
blame for inviting them.” 

Baby did not neglect the straw- 
berries, the ice cream, or the cake. He 
had a liberal share of each and a 
portion of his mother’s cup of coffee 
also. As they walked home in the 
sunset Betty glanced at him now and 
again fearing he might at any minute 
roll up his eyes or turn blue in the 
face, but he was merry and chipper 
all the way, and Ann was warm in her 
thanks for the pleasures of the after- 
noon. 

As they passed by the Morrisons’ 
porch on their return Aunt Jane came 
down to see the boy and admire his 
beauty. 

“He is a perfect cherub,” she said 
afterward to the family, “with his 
wide blue eyes, pink cheeks and curly 
hair. His feast does not seem to 
have hurt him in the least. As I must 
go back to town to-night I shall not 
be here to help you if he gets you all 
up in the middle of the night with a 
convulsion.” 

But baby slept soundly, and when 
Betty reported after an anxious morn- 
ing visit to him that he was in fine 
health and spirits Mrs. Morrison said, 

















“Maybe Ann is rjght after all in let- 
ting nature dictate the baby’s food. 
My children were not so hearty ; per- 
haps I was over careful of their diet.” 

In August Aunt Jane came to spend 
a part of her summer vacation with 
the Morrisons at Oakwood. She was 
met on the front porch by Betty, who 
with tearful eyes began at once— 

“Oh, Auntie, the baby—”’ 

“Well, what is he doing now? Eat- 
ing corned beef and cabbage by this 
time, I suppose.” 

“No indeed, Auntie, he isn’t eating 
anything ; he won’t take milk even. 
he is pale and thin and peevish, and 
just lies on the couch all day. He 
doesn’t care for his toys, and he looks 
up at me with such a tired smile I can- 
not bear to see him.” 

“Humph! What ails him?” 

“Well they say it’s the ‘second sum- 
mer,’ and we ought to expect it.” 

“Second summer fiddlesticks!” said 
Aunt Jane, which was a bit of rhetoric 
she would not have allowed among 
her girls in the High School. “Feed 
a baby properly in his first summer 
and he'll come through the second 
all right.” 

“And pray where did a spinster 
schoolma’am gather up all this wis- 
dom?” laughed Mrs. Morrison, ap- 
pearing in the doorway. 

“Why, I got it at the parents’ meet- 
ings we’ve had in our school-house 
this winter. It’s a kind of knowledge 
I don’t need, perhaps, but I see plenty 
of people about me. who do need it, 
and I’m scattering it here and there as 
I go about. Now this baby—Ann has 
been feeding it meat and vegetables 
and mince pie right along, I suppose.” 

“No doubt she has, at least until a 
month ago, when he began to be ill.” 

“Elizabeth Morrison, you 
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sense; you should not have allowed 
“;" 

“But how could I help it? It’s Ann’s 
child. As long as he was thriving she 
wouldn’t listen to me.” 

“No, I suppose not. To think of a 
beautiful masterpiece of creation like 
that put into the hands of absolute 
ignorance! Sometimes I feel as 
though I should like to counsel Provi- 
dence a little. Will the child live?” 

“The doctor says it is a close call.” 

“He is prescribing the diet, isn’t 
he?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Can Ann be trusted to follow it?” 

“Hardly. I’m afraid if the child 
should cry for a banana she would’ 
give it to him.” 

“Very well, I shall have a talk with 
Tim.” . 

The result of the talk with Tim was 
that, under the plea of relieving Ann 
of day nursing, the baby was brought 
up to “the house” each morning, and 
Aunt Jane and Betty became its spon- 
sors and’ nurses. They got several 
books orf infant feeding and studied 
them carefully. For some time they 
gave him nothing but barley water 
and white of egg, and it was days be- 
fore the poor outraged little stomach 
could take even a weak solution of 
milk. It was nerve-straining work; 
but Aunt Jane said afterwards she 
really enjoyed the battle she made for’ 
that baby’s life. 

“What makes her so strenuous in 
the matter of this baby?” the doctor 
asked one day of Mrs. Morrison. 

“Oh, it’s her big heart, I guess, 
though she became interested in the’ 
baby in the spring, when it was a 
beautiful, promising child; and then 
she thinks my cousin Millicent’s little 
one need not have died, and she is 
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determined to see what can be done 
with care and proper diet for this poor 
victim.” 

In about a month the nurses could 
note an improvement in their little 
patient. He began to try to sit up, and 
to take a languid interest in his toys. 
But he was a “puny” child up to the 
age of five years. “Poor dear!’ Ann 
said to herself and to others. “Ye see 
he had it that bad cuttin’ his teeth in 
his second summer. But I just wish 
ve could have seen him before then. 
Sure, he could ate anything!” 

“Betty,” said her aunt one day as 
they were peptonizing the baby’s milk 
on the nursery gas stove, “did you 
know that nearly one-half of all the 


babies that are born die before they 
are five years old?” 

“Oh, Auntie! Do you mean it? 
How terrible!” 

“Yes, and why? Because of igno- 
rant mothers, darling. Because of bad 
milk in the first place; then later be- 
cause of irregular eating of heavy, ill- 
assorted, indigestible food. A_ child 
under two may have a very varied 
diet. He may have milk, cereals, 
broth, beef juice, and then eggs, and 
apple sauce, and some other fruits, if 
carefully prepared. There are many 
good things for young children, 
Betty. But nothing rich, and nothing 
that is not cut fine.” 

“And no pickles,” added Betty. 


A Talk about Reading in the Home 


By MARY HARMON WEEKS 


To keep abreast of the books that 
now appear yearly would require 
more time than a good mother could 
or should give to literary work, and 
would result in a sort of intellectual 
indigestion. She must depend large- 
ly upon the high class reviews to aid 
her in selecting that which has vital 
power and enduring worth. She 
must eschew the pleasure of being 
able to talk glibly of all the latest 
books and content herself with living 
with a few. 

Without claiming any wide informa- 
tion as to the books which have ap- 
peared during the year, I have noted 
enough to convince me that there has 
been no diminution of the class which, 
while not obscene in its nature, deals 
with characters and _ situations cal- 
culated to influence latent lawlessness. 
There seems to be a growing tendency 


to write the biographies of noted 
criminals and lawbreakers in such a 
way as to minimize their depravity and 
glorify their few good points so that 
they seem to be almost persecuted 
heroes. Acts which deserve the sever- 
est legal punishment are described as 
if they were due to the dashing brav- 
ery of a Balaklava or a Missionary 
Ridge. At one news stand in this city 
was found a list of twenty-five stories 
of the Jameses, all calculated to make 
any boy think that he might easily be- 
come a bold and brave bandit, whose 
admired deeds would be in every 
mouth. 


I also note a goodly number of new 
biographies of eminent men. Such 
books should appeal to mothers as 
powerful helps in right training of 
children for a useful and honorable 
career. Youth seeks to grow by imi- 
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tation. It admirés greatness, and the 
biography of a noble life, if pictur- 
esquely told, will take as strong a hold 
upon the boy or girl as do tales of ro- 
mantic bandits. 

Another marked feature of recent 
book-making is the historical novel, 
which has experienced a revival of 
late, through it has been almost ship- 
wrecked on the rock of contention. 
This form of literature is valuable for 
mothers as giving zest to the children’s 
study of history, often transforming 
an arid path of facts into a blooming 
hedgerow of reality. What we gain 
from such books is not the dry bones 
of truth, but the atmosphere of days 
gone by. We too often judge the life 
of the past by the conditions of the 
present, and a book great enough to 
bring us into sympathy with that life 
enlarges our understanding of 
trend of history. 


the 


There are, however, few masters in 
this department of fiction. Most of 
such books remind one of dolls whose 
clothes are sewed on. These are not 
real dolls, needing the thousand and 
one daily loving services which aid so 
much in forming the mother of later 
years. 

A rapid increase in books on child 
study and suggestions to mothers is a 
striking feature of the day. Much of 
the matter is pure sentimentalism. 
Much is of no value, but it serves to 
show that the wind is blowing toward 
a more intelligent motherhood. Never 
before was there such a tremendous 
demand for helpful works along these 
lines. In view of this, the lack of 
definite information as 


methods of 


to positive 
with children 
seems almost pitiful. We have dropped 


dealing 


our negation in child training with 
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a result that is almost anarchy, for 
affirmation has not fully established it- 
self on a scientific basis. But it is a 
great step in advance to have ceased to 
say “don’t,” and the “do” is slowly 
coming into view. 

The usual quota of children’s books 
has appeared with its usual maximum 
of trash. It takes a master mind to 
write a good child’s story. When 
written, it is equally good for grown- 
ups. There are not enough of its 
class to crowd out the admirable his- 
tory and biography and science that 
should naturally constitute the larger 
part of every child’s reading. The 
formative period of life is a great 
question mark as to the animate and 
inanimate world, and happy is the 
home where this demand is fed from 
strong, pure sources and the childish 
taste unweakened and unperverted by 
the constant perusal of unproductive 
matter. For my part I should be glad 
to see the tide of children’s stories ar- 
rested for a time, the old stock well 
culled, and the few living books read 
over and over till they become a part 
of the child’s thought, speech and ac- 
tion. 

We should not miss from the list 
dear old Robinson to make devising 
and planning a constant delight; the 
“Wonder Book” would still fire the 
imagination and mould the character ; 
Polly Cologne would still fill the hours 
with fun and frolic. 

Many mothers say, “I know she is 
all right, she’s at home reading ; when 
she is out I am not so sure of her 
companions.” Yet the books may give 
her companionship that, in everyday 
life, would bring the blush of shame to 
that mother’s cheek, and fill her heart 
with fear. 
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A Glance at Some of the 
Season’s Books 


By MRS. HERMAN H. BIRNEY 


The season’s output of juvenile 
books is always rushed into print for 
the Christmas trade, and it is almost 
pitiful to see the vast number of 
worthless books bought for children 
at Christmas time. 

Such a sum of money might be ex- 
pended to great educational advan- 
tage, but the ordinary buyer looks no 
further than cover and title page, ex- 
cept to turn the pages hastily over to 
see the pictures, if any there be. 

There is always a demand for beau- 
tifully illustrated books as gifts. 
Nothing could be lovelier for children 
than the three volumes so sumptuous- 
ly printed and beautifully illustrated, 
**\ Child’s Garden of Verse,” with the 
exquisite pictures by Jessie Wilcox 
Smith; Eugene Field’s “Songs of 
Childhood,” with the wonderful Max- 
field Parrish illustrations, and Frank 
R. Stockton’s volume, “The Queen’s 
Museum and Other Stories.” 

While not new this year, these 
books are again among the best sellers 
and must delight the hearts of inany 
children and grown-ups as well. 
Another pretty volume is a new edi- 
tion of George MacDonald’s fairy sto- 
ries, “The Princess and the Goblin.” 
All of these, it will be noticed, are new 
editions of books which are numbered 
among the children’s classics. 

When one comes to the new books 
for young children there is a charm- 
ing volume by Kate Douglas Wiggin 
and Nora A. Smith, “Pinafore Palace”’ 
—verses, rhymes, jingles, a little play 


or two, witty and clever and having 
also some of the kindergarten ear- 
marks, though not so conspicuously as 
has “The Runaway Donkey and Other 
Rhymes,” by Emilie Poulsson, a last 
season’s book, worthy of mention. 

Among the new illustrated books 
are Helen Hay Whitney’s “Bed-time 
Book,” with its beautiful pictures and 
clever rhymes for little tots and ‘“Ac- 
cording to Grandma,” by B. Cory Kil- 
vert—amusing, not too edifying and 
pleasing to the eye with its quaint 
illustrations in flat-tint. 

A pretty last year’s book which 
aroused too little notice was ‘““A Book 
of Nature Dolls,” by Margaret Cor- 
son—a fascinating description of how 
ingenious children can make “babies” 
out of almost all outdoor things. 

When we get to the older children 
it is much more difficult to find books 
beyond the commonplace. <A promi- 
nent dealer the other day pointing to 
his many well-filled tables said: “Out 
of thein all there is scarcely half a 
dozen real books for children pub- 
lished in the course of a year.” 

There is one whole table laden with 
things printed on paper and bound be- 
tween covers, but which are not books 
at all, in any real sense; such as the 
endless Teddy Bears, and Yellow 
Kids, and Buster Browns, and Peck’s 
Bad Boys. Then there are very many 
which we might borrow a slang phrase 
and call near-books, obviously and 
frankly machine-made. They may be 
laid on the plains of the West, at the 

















court of France,*aboard a frigate in 
1812, or at boarding school, but they 
move in practically the same manner 
and, with a few changes in location 
and names, are surprisingly alike. 
They are not literature, it is true, but 
some very interesting and healthy 
stories are published among these 
near-books, such as the “Barbour 
School Stories” and the “Betty 
Wales Stories” of college life for 
girls. They are clean and honor- 
able in tone and present natural boys 
and girls, not freaks or prigs. 

The Barbour books are very popular 
among boys of twelve to fourteen, 
though they are very much alike, are 
hastily written, and a boy who has 
read one can safely predict the course 
of all the rest. Reading such books, 
no matter what their strong points, 
has this disadvantage, it destroys the 
taste for better literature at just the 
age when boys and girls should learn 
to know real poetry and romance. 

Now, the Rebecca books, though 
made up of scattered incidents and 
therefore lacking in coherence, are 
real vital books, and we are glad to 
have a new one this year. They meet 
the first great test of children’s read- 
ing—they can be enjoyed by the whole 
family about the library-table, a child 
can re-read them with pleasure as he 
grows older, for the best children’s 
books have no age-limit. 

There is an interesting new scien- 
tific book for boys, “The Electricity 
Book,” by Houston, teaching a boy 
that ever-fascinating joy of ‘‘making 
things,’ and explaining natural phe- 
nomena in a clear and simple manner. 
We often underrate a child’s in- 
telligence ; few scientific books do not 
“write down” to him. 

That natural laws can be simply 
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stated so as to be grasped by a child’s 
ever-curious mind no one who under- 
stands children will ever doubt, but 
most people who write such books 
for children address their young 
readers as if they were lacking in 
ordinary intelligence. Take for ex- 
ample a recent book which is evident- 
ly meant to be an amusing sort of 
fairy-story, by means of which a child 
will get a good deal of information 
about astronomy, but is spoiled by 
trivialities and “writing down.” The 
comet got moths in his tail, so he 
could not show it for over a hundred | 
years, and the child tells him she will 
bring him some moth-balls! And 
another. “Early this evening,” said 
Orion, “I started out for my usual 
hunt and at once missed my faithful 
dog Sirius, who has followed me for 
years and years.” Then the child ex- 
plains: “I’ve wanted to play with 
Sirius lots and lots of times; to-night 
he barked at me—he’s as cute as he 
can be, but you can take him.” 
Presumably this is to show that 
Sirius, the dog-star, is in the constel- 
lation of Orion the hunter! Compare 
such extracts with Agnes Giberne’s 
dignified and simple, “Sun, Moon and 
Stars,” which interests a child because 
of his real desire to know more of the 
wonders of the firmament. Let us 
give the child amusing tales and won- 
der-stories by all means, but his rever- 
ence is something we should never be* 
little nor destroy, and what can better 
teach reverence than the heavens, 
which, nightly unfolded before his 
wondering eyes, “declare the glory of 
God” to his soul? A child had ‘bet- 
ter never learn any astronomy than 
lose the sense of the beauty and won- 
der of the universe by reading a skit 
about it. 
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Study Outline 


Moral Training 
By Mrs. Charles Dickinson 


Morals—‘Men do not see duty, they 
feel it.” After studyirig the principles 
of physical and mental training we 
mothers desired to find a basis for 
moral training. We dealt with the 
emotions under mental training. We 
began by denying a few things that 
we have been taught, for instance: 
“Each one is a law unto himself.” 
In place of it we assumed a unity of 
cause and the variety of appearance. 

We next turned to the academic 
definitions. “Normal means principle, 
rule. Ethics, the oldest of the norma- 
tive sciences is the formulation of that 
which conditions goodness.” ‘Ethics 
is the science of human duty.” “Right 
is that which eventuates in the good of 
the race.” “Only such acts as aim at 
the good of society can be called 
good.” “Right is what conscience 
dictates to each person.” 

Charles Dickens says of conscience: 
“In the majority of cases, conscience is 
an elastic and very flexible article 
which will bear a great deal of stretch- 
ing, and adapt itself to a great variety 
of circumstances. Some people by 
prudent management leave it off piece 
by piece, like a flannel waistcoat in 
warm weather, and even contrive in 
time to leave it off all together.” 
Conscience, whatever that elusive 
thing may be, tells us that we ought 
to do right, but we must look to the 
other parts of our organism to learn 
what is right. 

Perhaps no one has done more to- 
ward a radical moral uplift than Presi- 


dent Roosevelt. His ideals help 
motherhood in the abstract, and 
mothers as individuals. The key-note 
of his life and work is, “We must have 
a moral standard.” We mothers re- 
spond to that, we are searching for a 
moral standard. The one unswerving 
principle that has been ingrained into 
our very souls is sex integrity, or 
personal virtue, as it is usually called. 
So true is this that to most women the 
expression, “he is a moral man,” 
means but the one thing, sex morality. 
Through all the variations of modern 
standards and the looseness of their 
applications it is well that we have this 
basis. It is well, but we need more, 
we need a moral basis for all other 
relations of life as well as the sex re- 
lation. 

Thinking is the means of growing 
revelation. “Be not afraid to thrust 
aside half truths and grasp the 
whole.” We need not stop to apolo- 
gize when we strike out for ourselves ; 
if we make mistakes it is no more 
than others have done. 

We have always been taught to 
value the theory of expediency, which 
is now named “Pragmatism.” We do 
not find it helpful in the detail of 
managing a nursery. Expediency is 
often a compromise between what we 
think we ought to do, and what we can 
probably accomplish in given circum- 
stances. It leaves no room for our 
ideals. In place of pragmatism, we 
suggest this— 
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Right is conformjty to a God-made 
law. 


Wrong is transgression of a (God- 
made law. 


Discriminate between God-made 
laws and those that man has created. 
The inherent laws of our being prove 
themselves and conform to self-evi- 
dent principles. The basic principles 
of the preservation of life and of spe- 
cies indicate all the essential laws 
growing out of the sacredness of life 
and of sex integrity. It is compara- 
tively easy to grasp the idea of the 
value of life, and the wrong of 
murder. On the same principle, rela- 
tively speaking, health is right, sick- 
ness is wrong, they are but degrees of 
life. 

We must broaden our vision to see 
that right and wrong belong to all 
parts of our being, and are not 
limited to something apart: right is 

t limited to motive, excluding the 
execution which the motive has 
prompted. It is not something su- 
perior to our physical and mental 
nature and akin to our spiritual being 
only. 

On the contrary, the attainment we 
reach in our physical life gives us 
health, thus proving, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, that we 
have observed the laws of our physical 
well being. 

In a mental process, to follow the 
law makes that process right. Let a 
child try to solve a problem, and call 
three and three five, his work does not 
accord with the law of mathematics. 
His motive may be right, and he may 
obey the laws of his emotional nature, 
patience, perseverance and politeness ; 
but mathematically he is wrong. On 
the contrary his neighbor may violate 


the emotional laws, but call three and 
three six; thus being right in observ- 
ing the law with which he is dealing 
in arithmetic. 

While teaching a child to walk the 
mother does not discover the laws of 
gravitation and balance by which the 
child keeps himself upright, but her 
knowledge of these laws, conscious or 
intuitive, enables her to help the child 
stand upright. 

The cook who puts too much soda 
in her biscuits is wrong. The en- 
gineer who transgresses the law of 
construction and builds a_ defective 
bridge is wrong. The man who in- 
tends to wreck a train transgresses 
another and perhaps a higher law than 
that of mathematics, but that in no 
way excuses the man who violates the 
law of bridge building. 

Most of the ethical teaching given 
children is premature and theoretical. 
Lessons are drawn from the Old 
Testament instead of the modern en- 
vironment; from the life of a success- 
ful genera] instead of the life of the 
neighbors. Why not have both? If a 
youth hopes to become a good man 
it is well to begin by being a good 
boy. If he hopes to be a brave soldier 
let him be a courageous youth. Who 
but his mother in the home shall give 
a boy the opportunity to know right 
from wrong, and the training to do 
right? 

“Things are right or wrong not 
through the indwelling of some magic 
principle which might have been 
otherwise had God so willed it, but for 
the simpler reason that they are based 
on law. The decalogue represents a 
sturdy, primitive sort of morality 
which the world can never afford to 
disregard. But the decalogue is at its 
best when it is taken as the foundation, 
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not the full superstructure. The 
revelations of modern morality re- 
quire that each one should hold high 
ideals, but also that he should attain 
them. We should propose, to our- 
selves, ends which are probably attain- 
able, and then we must attain them. 
In a word, morality is a_ practical 
operation, not an idle sentiment. 
Morality is only satisfied with success. 
This may at first seem hard, but it is 
literally true. The bad son who said 
he wouldn't and did is accounted bet- 
ter than the son who said he would 
and didn’t. The good farmer is the 
one who raises good wheat, not the 


one who only tries to raise good 
wheat ; success is the measure of prac- 
tical goodness and rightness. Moral- 
ity that has to do with right living is 
only satisfied with right living.” A 
good mother is one who leaves behind 
her good children, not the one who 
only tries; she did not try hard enough 
because the law of cause and effect is 
still available for all mothers. Law 
through the changing ages remains 
unchanged, man’s understanding and 
application of the law changes. 

References: The Bible, Felix Adler, 
Henderson. 


News of the States 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The very interesting program of the 
Fathers and Mothers’ Club of Boston 
is athand. The club holds two month- 
ly meetings, one in the afternoon and 
one in the evening. It asks financial 
aid for the following work for social 
betterment : 


1. The maintenance of summer 
outings for poor children. 

2. [Extending the work to con- 
valescent children in winter. 

3. The purchase of a suitable 
farm for this work. 

4. The Maternity Box for supply- 
ing aid to destitute mothers and in- 
fants. 


5. Cooperation to form Parents’ 
Associations in the public schools. 

Massachusetts will send a very fine 
speaker and worker to the Internation- 
al Congress—Miss Lucy Wheelock, 
who will address the Congress on 
“The Right Education of Young 
Women.” 


DELEGATES TO THE INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS. 


Mrs. Margaret A. True, President 
of the Denver School Board, wili at- 
tend the Congress and make a brief 
address. 

Mrs. W. K. James, President of 
the Missouri Federation, will attend 
the International meeting. 

Governor Hughes has appointed 
Mrs. David O. Mears, of Albany, to 
represent New York at the March In- 
ternational meeting. Other recent ap- 
pointments are: 

Michigan, Mrs. J. C. Burrows. 

Wisconsin, Mrs. R. M. La Follette. 

Idaho will hold its annual meeting 
in Nampa, about February 12th, and 
expects to send delegates from her 
seven flourishing circles to the Inter- 
national meeting. 


COOKING DEMONSTRATIONS, 


The Kirkwood Mothers’ Club, of 
Des Moines, is to give a series of cook- 
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ing demonstrations in the public 
schools. The first lesson was on nour- 
ishing foods for children, and was at- 
tended by about eighty mothers, who 
witnessed a most practical lesson in 
which all the foods were actually pre- 
pared in a _ well-equipped school 
kitchen. 


A JUDGE ON MOTHERS’ CONGRESS. 


Judge Howe, of Iowa, writes as fol- 
lows to the Iowa Congress of 
Mothers: “It is with interest that I 
observe the good work of your 
organization and it affords me much 
pleasure to commend it. It is a long 
time since we first had mothers. it is 
a short time since we first had a 
mothers’ congress. It was not, how- 
ever, until we had a mothers’ congress 
that we began to realize our possibili- 
ties and opportunities for the better- 
ment of child life. 

Your organization, national in its 
character, now has its branches in 
nearly every State. In this State the 
Iowa Congress of Mothers has been 
especially active and is entitled to 
great credit for its excellent work. 
While the schools with their teachers 
and truant officers and the juvenile 
court with its probation officers and 
detention homes are accomplishing 
much, it is, after all, to the Mothers’ 
Congress that we look for that thor- 
ough and systematic organization 
upon which the success of the work 
untimately depends. 

Every mother in Iowa ought to be a 
member of your organization, but if 
they would only cooperate with it in 
carrying out its purposes the work of 
the teachers and truant officers would 
be greatly lessened and the need of a 


juvenile court, probation officers and 
detention homes practically removed. 
Yours very truly, 
James A. Howe. 


IOWA SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS AP- 
PRECIATE MOTHERS’ CONGRESS. 


The county superintendents of Iowa 
at their annual meeting adopted the 
following resolution: Resolved by the 
county superintendents of schools for 
the State of Iowa in convention as- 
sembled: That they do hereby ex- 
press their thorough appreciation of 
the purpose and service of the Iowa 
Congress of Mothers and recognize. in 
said congress the organized -effort of 
motherhood to promote intelligent, 
sympathetic cooperation in the great 
cause of education. 


QUESTION BOX IN PHILADELPHIA. 


The Philadelphia Mothers’ Club 
had a question box discussion at its 
January meeting. 

It proved interesting and may be- 
come an annual feature. Members 
were requested to send in questions to 
the leader a few days before the 
meeting. 

Among the questions which aroused 
animated discussion were the follow- 
ing: “How can we teach children a 
sense of property rights?” “Is not a 
lie always a moral wrong and there- 
fore to be punished irrespective of its 
motive ?” 

The New York schools have re- 
cently given their teachers the au- 
thority to use corporal punishment, 
formerly withheld. What do you 
think of this as an educational step? 

“Should we answer our children’s 
questions or allow them to find things 
for themselves? If the latter, at what 
age should we begin ?” 

“Can we teach children to want to 
go to church instead of merely train- 
ing them to go?” 
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With Our Correspondents 


Brief letters concerning the welfare 
of children, difficulties in their rear- 
ing, helpful suggestions for mothers 
or Congress workers, etc., will always 
be welcomed, and will be printed here 
whenever possible. 


REWARDING CHILDREN. 


RicHMOND, VA., January 8, 1908. 
Editor of Tue NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
Motuers’ MAGAZINE. 


Dear Mapam:—Can you help me to 
settle a point on which my husband and i 
are not agreed? 

He believes that our little boys, seven 
and nine, should be trained to obedience 
and self-control through only the highest 
moral methods—that they must be taught 
to “be good” because it is right to be good. 

I think so too, but I remember my own 
childhood, and I often say, “Now, if you 
will get down to breakfast in time for a 
whole week I will give you seven new 
pennies,’ or, “If you will chop kindling 
wood for the stove, I will pay you ten 
cents a week.” I cannot see any harm in 
this, but it horrifies the father, who firmly 
believes that these and similar ends should 
be reached by an appeal to the sense of 
duty, or, at any rate, that no virtue shouid 
be inculcated by means of a moncy reward. 

Of course I am not blind to a certa-n 
danger of making money too great an ob- 
ject in this money-loving age, but I cannot 
feel that I am wrong in offering some in- 
centive, and to my children a penny or so 
is of great value. Please tell me what you 
think of this and just how far each of us 
is right, for I know there is an argument 
for both sides. 

Yours cordially, 


M. A. P. 


A BABY’S COMPLAINT. 


STEUBENVILLE, Ou10, January 16, 1908. 
Dear Epitors :—Can you tell me where 
to find the funny little poem whose first 
lines are: 
“Oh mother, dear mother, no wonder I cry! 
More wonder by far that your baby dont 
die! 
No matter what ails me, no matter whos 
here, 
No matter how hungry ‘The poor little 
dear,’ 


No matter if full or if all out of breath, 
She trots me and trots me and trots me to 
death.” 
CaROLINE F. 
These lines begin the poem “A Babys 
Complaint,” in “Songs for Our Darlings,” 
published by Lee & Shepard, Boston, 
written by Mrs. Follen. 





VISITING THE TEACHER. 


Editors Concress OF Motuers’ MAGAZINE, 
Phila., Pa. 


If we women cannot do evervthing, there 
is One visit at least that we can easily per- 
form, and that is to visit the schools where 
our children are being taught and where 
their characters are being moulded. Our 
children tell their little tales of joy or woe; 
such a -eacher is “too sweet for anyth'ng,” 
or “the meanest old thing in the world,” 
but what do we really know of the one to 
whom we have entrusted the care of those 
little souls for which we must ever answer ? 

If there is a “fuss,” we can go and “give 
‘he teacher a piece of our minds,” there is 
no doubt of her being in the wrong; we 
unquestioningly accept the children’s ver- 
sion, and so add straws to the burden every 
conscientious teacher carries. But when 
things go on smoothly, when day by day 
we see our little savages growing more 
‘ame, more considerate, when we feel proud 
of their increasing knowledge, we cannot 
take a single hour to go to that teacher 
with words of kindly recognition and en- 
couragement. 

We would not be so quic. to blame 
teachers for mistakes if we had sat with 
them in their school-rooms and had seen 
them teaching and controlling a roomful 
of little ones, conducting themselves, to 
quote Dickens, “Not forty of them as on? 
child, but each child as forty.” 

Mothers are not always patient with the 
two or three who are their very own; 
should they not have charity and thought 
for those other women who, no matter how 
nervous or tired, must drag through the 
day without rest until the last little fooi- 
step goes down the stairs? 

It is a help to the teacher if the mother 
confidentially tells her of the child’s peculi- 
arities, and a mother will find her boys 
and girls respect her more when she has 
an intelligent knowledge of what goes on 
in the school-room, when she can say “I 
can judge of this matter because I know 
your teacher and I know why she does cer- 
tain things.” Surely they will also love 
her better for showing a deep interest in 
what is so important to them. 

Marcaret Newso.v SToKEs, 
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The American School of Home 
Economics in Chicago deserves more 
than passing mention among those 
who believe that education in the many 
phases of good home-making is es- 
sential if the standards of home life 
are to be raised. 

Its Library of 
comprising twelve volumes, is used for 
correspondence 


Home Economics, 


these 
books have also been adopted as text 


students, and 


books in many of the best schools. 
The glad that it can 
recommend to any prospective house- 


Congress is 


keeper this valuable aid to good home 
making. 

When brains go into cooking and 
laundry-work they become fine arts. 
The plumbing and heating of our 
homes should be understood by every 
housekeeper. healthful 
location of homes, personal hygiene, 


Ventilation, 


food and dietetics, household bacteri- 
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ology, the care of children, are mat- 
ters of first importance to the health 
and happiness of the family. 

The woman who makes no study 
of these things, who drifts along with- 
out reason or system in her housekeep- 
ing, is not in the fullest sense a help- 
meet for her husband, a good mother 
to her children, nor a good neighbor. 
Science applied to the home will pre- 
vent disease, increase happiness ten 
fold, go far toward solving the servant 
problem, and will surely add to the 
comfort and well-being of the entire 
family. 

Every mothers’ circle should own 
the Library of Home Economics, and 
every member will derive profit and 
help by reading and discussing the 
subjects therein treated by experts. 
The office of the school is 606 West 
Sixty-ninth street, Chicago. 
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